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q i EAST ST. PANCRAS 


* “Is situated in Paradise-street, Britannia 


Street, Gray’s Inn Road, and was erected 
for the purposes of educating the children of 
the neighbourhood, and affording Christian 
_ Instruction to the parents and other inhabi- 
» tants on the sabbath, the building being so 
| &tranged as to form a large free church. 
‘ Thestyle of architecture employed, asseen 
: he engraving, is the later Tudor, of a do- 
“Mestic character, the interior assimilating to 
the halls of that period, but of a less decorative 
description than those devoted to state and 
ity. The space occupied by the whole 
; » outside the walls, is 100 feet by 
60; the length of the interior is 80 feet by 
40; but at the ends, where there are two 
large bays at the sides, the breadth measures 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL 


57 feet. The internal height, from the 
floor to the cornice, at the sides, is 18 feet ; 
but at the centre of the roof, 29 feet; and 
to the pinnacle of the belfry, 42 feet. The 
roof is enriched with arches. and: pendants, 
and has a panelled ceiling, painted to imitate 
oak ribs. The school is lighted by long 
windows, in pairs, placed-in arehed recessés 
at the sides, with largerones at the east 
and west ends. Be 

A free circulation of air is ensured by 
means similar to those employed by the 
Greeks and Romans in heating and cooling 
their baths, by a number of pipes, having 
valvular perforations, at regular intervals, 
all over the floor, passing vertically through 
the walls, communicating with the exter- 
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nal air by iron gratings, having a move- 
able valve to regulate the admission of 
the cold air. In addition to the specific 
gravities of the internal and external at- 
mosphere, the circulation of air through 
these pipes is further secured by carrying 
the pipes up the walls, in close contact with 
the flues connected with the stoves, so that 
the rarefaction of the air in them may pro- 
duce a draught, by which the heavier gases 
are carried off through the openings in the 
floor, the fighter gas escaping through the 
ventilator running along the highest part of 
the ceiling. The means used to keep the 
building cool and well ventilated in summer, 
with slight alterations, will circulate warm, 
but fresh air in winter. The floor is com- 
posed of Claridge’s patent asphalte. 

The school is intended to accommodate 
600 children of hoth sexes; at present, how- 
ever, not more than half that number at- 
tend the school—about 220 boys, and 120 
girls. When used as a place of worship, 
the screen which separates the boys from 
the girls is removed; it then forms a large 
free church, having a handsome pulpit and 
convenient benches. 

The master’s house, which forms the 
front of the building, contains a committee- 
room, two bed-rooms, and a sitting-room, 
kitchen, coal-cellar, and lumber-room for 
stowage of desks and forms, when not used 
in the school : the entrance is in the centre, 
with two porches and waiting lobbies on the 
sides, having a passage way to the street, 
closed with sliding gates, on wheels. The 
building, as a whole, is finished in the most 
complete and substantial manner, and as 
much attention has been paid to decoration 
as the funds and the nature of the work 
would allow. The expense does not exceed 
2650/., including 650/. for the freehold ; 
and the fittings, which are all of a very su- 
perior character, will not amount to 200/. 
more. The architects are Messrs. Gough 
and Romieu, who are employed throughout 
the metropolis in erecting similar buildings 
for the same objects. 


DISEASES OF THE EAR. 
No. VI. 

Tue obscure cases of deafness mentioned 
in Paper IV. were, without the slightest 
symptom to warrant the operation, subjected 
to it, in thousands of instances, by servile 
incompetent imitators of Sir Astley, who 
often perforated the side of the auditory 
passage instead of the membrane, an exam- 
ple of which was presented to me recently, 
performed by a copyist of the German 
school, although there was no reason what- 
ever to be discovered in any symptom for 
the attempt to be made. 

The above cases of deafness were consi- 
dered nervous by the late Mr. Saunders, 
who established an eye and ear dispensary, 


and professed to have discovered by accident 
that mercury given in excess would cure all 
diminutions of the sense of hearing of this 
description. Mr. Saunders relieved siz 
cases ; but, from his own shewing, these all 
originated from general disease, which we 
have not. yet found can be cured without the 
use of this mineral. In the cases of 1200 
poor patients, independent of others of a 
wealthy order, he candidly and honestly 
confessed, in giving up the practice, that he 
had completely failed in his expectations; 
it is, however, matter of curiosity that La- 
zarus Riviére, an eminent French physician, 
who wrote about 160 years before Mr. 
Saunders, should have mentioned that the 
same accidental discovery was made many 
years before his time, for which he refers to 
the works of Fonseca and Petronus. In fact 
blisters, acoustic drops, catheterism of the 
Eustachian tube, scarification of the tonsils 
&c., and perforation of the drum of the ear, 
are, like the application of mercury, old 
methods newly revived, and dressed up in 
fresh guise to attract public attention, only 
to plunge deeper into disappointment the 
greater portion of patients who depend upon 
any of these modes of treatment for relief. 
Having pointed out the errors that have 
become too common in the application of 
remedial means to these numerous and very 
distressing cases of deafness, I must refer 
again to the very nec preliminary— 
the proper mode of examining the auditory 
passage. Independently of the ears, which 
are lined with a viscid kind of cerumen, 
most of those that appear totally dry, on 
close investigation shew a number of small 
filmy scales extending down fo and resting 
on the drum of the ear; in some instances 
they are quite white, and in others of a 
yellow colour, and larger in size. The first 
thing to be done is to cleanse these all away 
by directing a lotion, with the same caution 
as before mentioned, in ascertaining whether 
there have or have not formerly existed 
any pain or inflammation in the ear; the 
auditory passage to be filled with the lotion, 
warm, as circumstances may dictate, from 
one hour to two, nights and mornings ; the 
ear then to be syringed, wiped perfectly 
dry, and a small quantity of liniment, more 
or less stimulating, as the judgment of the 
operator may direct him, applied by means 
of cotton wool to the ceruminous glands, 
which extend only about half-way down 
the auditory passage. Hence it will be 
seen how unscientific, and worse than 
useless, are the acoustic drops often recom- 
mended ; which, being dropped into the ear, 
descend down upon the drum, and by their 
glutinous properties impede the vibration of 
that fine membrane, upon which the sense of 
hearing in perfection so materially depends. 
W. Wriext. 


(To be continued.) 
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Le Feuilleton of French Literature. 





“THE RHINE.” 
(From the French of Victor Hugo.) 
BY L’ETUDIANT, 
AUTHOR OF “SKETCHES IN FRANCE,’ ETC. 





LETTER XXI. 


LEGEND OF THE HANDSOME PECOPIN AND 
THE BEAUTIFUL BAULDOUR. 
Bingen, Aug. 

I promisED to relate one of the legends of 
Falkenburg, perhaps the best, which is that of 
the grave adventure of Guntram and Liba; 
but, after reflection, I think it would be useless 
to do so, as you will find it in almost an 
collection written in a spirit far more enli- 
vening than I could tell it. However, since 
you absolutely wish a story for your chil- 
dren, I will write you one, which you will 
find nowhere else. You may thank the 
old French soldier for it. This follower of 
the republican army believes, at present, in 
gnomes and fairies, as much as he formerly 
credited the puissance of the emperor. So- 
litude has always this effect upon the mind ; 
it developes the poetry which is inherent in 
man, and makes him a believer in the won- 
derful and supernatural. 

The handsome Pecopin loved the beauti- 
fal Bauldour, and the lovely Bauldour was 
enamoured of the gay Pecopin. He pos- 
sessed all the qualities of a lord and of a 
man ; and she was a queen when at home, 
a holy virgin at church, a nymph in the 
woods, and a fairy at work. 

Pecopin was an excellent hunter, and 
Bauldour was a good spinster. When he 
was absent, the distaff amused and consoled 
her; and when the sound of the horn, 
mingling with the noise of the hounds, 
would strike her ear, she fancied she could 
distinguish the words—%“ Think of thy 
lover.” Besides, the wheel, which, caused 
the belle reveuse to stoop, was ever saying, 
in a soft and small voice—“ Think of him.” 

When the husband and lover are united 
in one person, all goes well. Marry, then, 
the spinster to the hunter, and fear nothing. 

However, I must say that Pecopin was 
too fond of hunting. When he was on 
horseback, the falcon resting on his hand, 
or when he was following the stag, he for- 
got everything. Whoever loves horses and 
dogs too much, displeases woman ; and he 
who loves woman too much, displeases God. 
Govern, therefore, your tastes, and bridle 
your inclinations. 

en Bauldour, that noble and lovely 
young girl, that star of love, of youth, and 

beauty, saw Pecopin caressing his dog, a 
huge animal with large nostrils, long ears, 
and a black mouth, she was jealous of it. 
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She entered her room disconcerted and 
sad, and there wept. Then she scolded her 
servants, and after them her dwarf. Wo- 
man’s anger is like rain in the forest —it- 
falls twice. Bis pluit. 

In the evening, Pecopin, blackened with- 
powder and weary with fatigue, returned 
to Bauldour, who pouted and murmured, 
with a tear in the corner of her large blue 
eye. Pecopin pressed her little hand, and 
she ceased murmuring ; then he kissed her 
rosy lips, and she smiled. She never suf- 
fered the chevalier to take her by the waist. 
One evening he slightly pressed her elbow, 
and her face coloured up with blushes and 
offended pride. She was betrothed, but 
not married. Modesty in woman is what 
bravery is in man. 


The bird Phenix and the planet Venus. 


Pecopin had in his hall at Sonneck, a 
large gilt painting, which represented the 
nine heavens, each with its appropriate 
colour, and the name affixed to it :—Saturn, 
leaden colour; Jupiter, clear and brilliant ; 
Venus, the east, on fire; Mercury, spark- 
ling; the Moon, with its silvery appearance ; 
the Sun, shining flames. Pecopin e 
the word Venus, and substituted Bauldour. 

The fair demoiselle had in her room 
large tapestries, on which was an immense 
bird, the size of an eagle, with a golden 
neck, and a blue tail. Above this mar- 
vellous animal was written the Greek word 
—“ Phenix.” Bauldour effaced it, and 
embroidered the name—* Pecopin” in its 
place. 

The day fixed for the nuptials drew. 
near—Pecopin was full of joy, and Bauldour 
was happy. 

A week before the appointed day of mar- 
riage, Bauldour was busily spinning at her 
window. Her dwarf came to tell her that 
Pecopin was coming up the stairs, at which 
intelligence she rose hurriedly, to ran to 
her betrothed; but her foot got entangled 
with the thread, and she fell. Poor Baul- 
dour rose; she was not hurt; but remem- 
bering that a similar accident happened 
at the castle to Liba, she felt sad at heart. 
Pecopin entered, wesuing with joy, spoke 
of their marriage and of their happiness, 
and the cloud that hovered round her sout 
vanished. 


The difference between the ear of a young 
man and that of an old one. 


The next day Bauldour was spinning in 
her chamber, and Pecopin was hunting in 
the woods. He had no companion but his 
dog. In following the chase, he came to 
the forest of Sonn, where there are four 
large trees, an ash, an elm, a fir, and an 
oak, which were called by the people, 
“The Evangelists.” As Pecopin passed 
under their shade, four birds were perched 
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upon the trees—a daw upon the ash, a 
blackbird upon the elm, a magpie upon 
the fir, and a crow upon the oak. These 
feathered creatures made a strange con- 
fused noise, and seemed as if they were 
interrogating each other. A few steps 
further on an old man was seated on the 
stump of a tree; and as Pecopin passed, he 
turned round and said— 

“ Sire chevalier, do you know what the 
birds are saying?” 

“My good fellow,” Pecopin replied, 
“ what does it matter to me?” 

“ Sir,” said the peasant, “for the young 
the blackbird whistles, the magpie chatters, 
and the raven croaks ; for the old, the birds 

ak,” 


The chevalier burst out into a fit of 
laughter, saying “ Pardieu, you're raving.” 

“You are wrong, Sir Pecopin,” the old 
man said, with gravity. 

“ You never saw me before; how is it 
that you know my name?” 

“ From the birds,” replied the peasant. 

“ You are an old fool, my worthy fellow,” 
Pecopin said, continuing his route. 

About an hour afterwards Pecopin 

heard the sound of a horn, and then 
perceived the Count Palatine and his 
suite, who were out on a hunting excur- 
sion. 
“ Holla !” one of them cried out, on seeing 
Pecopin, “my brave hunter,— wont you 
accompany us?” Pecopin consented, and 
conducted himself so marvellously, by kill- 
ing the different animals they pursued, that 
the count gave him a fief of Rhineck, en- 
rolled him amongst his followers, and 
prevailed upon him to go to Stahleck, 
to take the oath of allegiance. Pecopin 
sent a message to Bauldour, announcing 
the intention of the pfalzgraf—“ Be not 
uneasy, my beloved,” he added, “I will be 
with you next month.” The messenger set 
out, and Pecopin retired with the prince 
and his followers to the castle at Bacher- 
nach, 

Pecopin was a nobleman by blood, by na- 
ture, and by outward appearance, and pleased 
the pfalzgraf so much, that this prince 
one day said to him, “ My friend, I have an 
embassy for my cousin of Bourgogne, and 
your noble appearance and gallant be- 
haviour have induced me to choose you for 
my ambassador.” Pecopin obeyed the 
wishes of his prince, and went to Dijon, 
where the duke received him kindly; and 
was soon after, on account of his rank, 
- a on an embassy to the King of 

rance. One day the king said “ Pe- 
copin, I require a gentleman to go to 
Spain 6n urgent business; but finding none 
of my followers capable of undertaking 
such a task, I have fixed upon you, on ac- 
count of your mien and mind. Pecopin 
again set out ; and when the negotiation was 








terminated, he went to the sultan to take 
his leave. 

“TI receive your adieus with pleasure, for 
you must set out immediately for Bag- 
dad.” 
“ For Bagdad!” Pecopin cried in asto- 
nishment. 

“Yes, chevalier,” replied the Moorish 
prince, “for I cannot sign the treaty with 
the King of Paris without the consent of 
the Caliph of Bagdad.” 

Pecopin went to Bagdad, where a strange 
adventure happened to him. One day, 
while passing the walls of the seraglio, the 
sultan’s favourite perceived him, and as he 
was handsome, bold, and of a haughty air, 
she conceived a passion for Pecopin, and 
sent a black slave to speak to him:— 

“ This talisman,” she said, “is the gift 
of a princess who loves you, but who will 
never see you more. Take care of it; for 
as long as you wear it you will never be 
old; when you are in danger, touch it, 
and you will be saved.” Pecopin accepted 
the talisman, and attached it to his neck- 
chain. ‘* Now,” the slave added, “do not 
lose it; for whilst you have it in your 
possession, you will always have the same 
youthful appearance, but when you lose it 
the infirmities of every year which has 
passed over your head will instantaneously 
attack you. Adieu, handsome giaour.” 
Having said this, the negress left him. 

The caliph had observed his favourite’s 
slave speaking with Pecopin, and was fired 
with jealousy. He invited the stranger to 
a feast, and at night conducted him to the 
summit of a high tower. Pecopin, without 
suspicion, advanced near the parapet, which 
was very low,when the caliph addressed him 
in these words :— 

“ Chevalier—the Count Palatine sent you 
to the Duke of Bourgogne on account of 
your renown; the Duke of Bourgogne sent 
you to the King of France because you 
were of a noble race; the King of France 
sent you to the Sovereign of Grenada, on 
account of your wit; and he sent you to the 
Caliph of Bagdad, because you were noble 
in appearance. As for me, on account of 
thy fame, thy rank, thy wit, and thy fine 
appearance, I send thee to the devil.” 

On pronouncing the last word, the caliph 
pushed Pecopin over the parapet. 


The good effects of a good thought. 

When a man falls from a height, terri- 
ble ideas flash across his brain; life, which 
he is going to leave, and the regions of 
death, which he is about to enter. In that 
awful moment, Pecopin thought of Baul- 
dour — put his hand to his heart, and, 
without knowing, touched the talisman. 
No sooner had his finger come in contact 
with the magic stone, than he felt as if he 
were supported with wings. He no longer 
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fell—he flew, and continued to do so all 
night. Just as day was breaking, the in- 
visible hand that supported him placed him 
gently upon the sea-shore. 


The Devil is wrong in being a gourmand. 

At this time a singular and disagreeable 
adventure happened to the devil. It was 
customary for Asmodeus to go about pick- 
ing up all the souls that belonged to him, 
putting them into a bag, and carrying them 
away upon his back. One day, being 
more fortunate than usual, he was filling his 
sack gaily, when turning round, he beheld 
an angel who was smiling at him. The 
devil shook up the bag, and continued 
filling for some time. At last he stopped, 
and seized hold of it to swing it over his 
shoulder ; but the souls that he had cram- 
med into it were so numerous, and the 
iniquities with which they were burthened 
weighed so heavily, that he could not move it. 
He took both his hands, and made a second 
attempt, which proved as futile as the first. 
“Osouls of lead!” the devil exclaimed, and 
then he began swearing. Again he looked 
up, and he saw the angel laughing at him. 

“ What are you doing there ?” cried the 
demon. 

“ You see well enough: I was smiling a 
short time ago, now I am laughing.” 

“©O celestial fowl! huge innocent! be- 
gone !” Asmodeus cried. 

The angel looked at him with gravity 
and said— 

“ Hear me, dragon; you will not be able 
to carry away that load of souls till a saint 
from paradise or a Christian from heaven 
falls upon the earth, and helps thee to put 
it on thy shoulders.” That said, the angel 
opened his wings, and flew away. 

The devil was very much disconcerted. 
“What does that imbecile mean?” he 
muttered between his teeth. “A saint 
from paradise, or a Christian from heaven ! 
I shall be forced to remain a long time if I 
wait the coming of such assistance. How, 
in the name of all the saints, did I so cram 
my sack ?” 

As the devil stood by the side of his 
heavy burden, heaping imprecations upon 
himself for his own stupidity, he cast his 
eyes upwards and perceived a black speck 
in the heavens, which every moment be- 
came larger and larger. The devil put his 
hands on his knees to take a better view of 
it, and discovered that it was a man—an 
armed Christian, bearing a cross upon his 
breast, falling from the clouds. 

“ What is it to me who sends him?” ex- 
claimed the devil, jumping with joy—“I 
am saved! I could not get over four saints 
‘a short time ago, who laughed at the piti- 
ful tale I told them ; but it will be easy for 
me to manage this fellow.” 

Pecopin, on finding himself on terra 
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firma, looked round, and on perceiving the 
old man, who was like a slave resting by 
the side of his load, he accosted him thus :— 
“ ys are you, friend? and pray where 
am ?”” 


The devil whined out piteously— 

“ You, sir, are on the horders of the Red 
Sea, and I am the most wretched of all 
miserable beings. I have a very cruel 
master, who has taken it into his head to 
build a mountain, and he obliges me, an 
old man, to carry loads of sand from the 
borders of the sea. I begin at the break of 
day, and never leave off before sunset. 
Yesterday I was returning with my sixth 
load, when fatigue overcame me ; I thought 
I would rest myself, and afterwards found 
that I had not strength to lift the load on 
my shoulders, and therefore was obliged to 
remain here all night, looking at my bur- 
den, and cursing my master for his cruelty. 
My good sir, for pity’s sake, help me up 
with this load, in order that I may return 
to my master, for I am sure he will kill 
me.” 

Pecopin shook his head, saying, ‘“ Good 
man, your story is an unlikely one.” 

‘* My dear sir,” the devil replied, “ what 
has happened to you, if told, would be as 
unlikely, yet it is true. Then,” he con- 
tinued, “ what harm would it do to you to 
help an infirm old man to place his load on 
his back ?” 

This was a just demand. Pecopin 
stooped, seized the bag, and was placing it 
on the back of the old man who was leaning 
forward to receive the load. The devil is 
vicious—it was for vice that he fell; he is 
greedy, which passion causes often the loss 
of all. The idea struck him of adding the 
soul of Pecopin to the others, but first of 
all he must kill Pecopin. 

The devil began to speak to some in- 
visible spirit, in a kind of jargon, half 
Italian, half Spanish, which Pecopin fortu- 
nately understood— 

“ Bamos, non, cierra occhi, verbera, frappa, 
yecha la piedra.” 

Suspicion flashed like lightning across the 
mind of Pecopin: he raised his eyes, and 
saw above his head an enormous stone that 
some invisible hand held suspended in the 
air. 

He stepped backwards, touched his 
talisman with his left hand, seized his 
poniard with his right, and plunged it 
with violence into the bag. 

The devil cried hideously, and the souls, 
profiting by the hole which Pecopin had 
made, flew away, leaving behind them their 
dark deeds and crimes, which, by natural 
attraction to the demon, fixed upon his 
back: thus it is that the devil is always 
represented with a hump. 

At the moment that Pecopin stepped 
backwards the invisible giant dropped the 
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stone, which fell upon the foot of the devil, 
and crushed it; and from that day As- 
modeus has always been club-footed. 

The devil, like Jove, has thunder at his 
command, but it is of a more frightful 
nature, coming from the earth and up- 
rooting trees. Pecopin felt the ground 
tremble beneath him, a dense smoke rose 
around, and a frightful noise broke upon 
his ear; it appeared to him that he fell, 
and rolled along the ground like a withered 
leaf when blown by the wind ; he fainted. 


(To be continued.) 





New Books. 





Ainsworth’s Magazine. No. V. 

Tue three additional chapters which the 
editor has contributed to his tale of the 
“ Miser’s Daughter,” are fully as interesting 
as former ones, and they contain scenes more 
impassioned. The two accompanying illus- 
trations by George Cruikshank are, as 
usual, excellent. The next article is rather 
an originally conceived ode on “ Beauty 
and Time,” by Miss Pardoe. Then follows 
the first part of a tale of Oxford, cleverly 
told, entitled “‘ The Russian Prince.” ‘The 
Landing of the Primrose” is a_ poetical 
subject, written in the genuine spirit of 
poetic feeling, by C.S. No. 3of the “Legends 
of the Monts-Dores” is a tale of enchant- 
ment, the scenery of which is so graphically 
described, and the story so simply told, that 
an air of reality is imparted to the narrative, 
which strongly reminds us of some of the 
tales of Marmontel. Mr.Titmarsh’s Exhibi- 
tion Gossip, is a delightful article on some of 
our most distinguished painters ; it conveys, 
in a homely style, sound and discriminating 
remarks, quite the opposite to technical 
jargon ; good sense and kindly feeling, in 
fact, are the characteristics of the article; 
it has, withal, a dash of drollery now and 
then that provokes laughter. But it were 
tedious to proceed in giving a mere cata- 
logue of contents ; suffice it to say, that the 
articles in the present number, like its pre- 
decessors, are numerous, varied, and excel- 
lent. The number is wound up with some 
elaborate and liberal notices of Mr. James’s 
Morley Ernstein, Mrs. Bray’s Henry de 
Pomeroy, and Mr. W. F. Ainsworth’s Re- 
searches in Asia Minor, &c. 





NATIONAL GALLERY. 


No. VI. 
LANDSCAPE, WITH JACQUES AND THE 
WOUNDED STAG. 
THE subject of this painting, by Sir 
George Beaumont, is from Act ii. Scene 
Toe the famed bard of Avon’s “ As you 
ike It. 


The philosophical Jacques is seated by 
the stream moralizing on the wounded 
stag— 

To day, my Lord of Amiens and myself 

Did steal behind him, as he lay along 

Under an oak whose antique roots peep out 

Upon the brook that brawls along this wood ; 

To the which place a poor sequester’d stag, 

That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 

Did come to languish ; and, indeed, my lord, 

The wretched animal heaved forth such groans 

That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 

Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 

Coursed one another down his innocent nose 

In piteous chase ; and thus the hairy fool, 

Much marked of the melancholy Jacques, 

Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 

Augmenting it with tears! 


The idea of this landscape is excellent, 
and the scene delineated, near Cole-Orton 
Hall, Leicestershire, is of great beauty and 
truth. To give poetic life to the prospect, 
Sir George has introduced the melancholy 
Jacques and the wounded deer, thus 
illustrating one of the finest passages 
of Shakspeare. The painting altogether 
sustains the reputation which this lover of 
the art acquired. 

Sir George Beaumont was a descendant 
of Prince Bohemond of Antioch, who, in 
the battles of Durazzo and Larissa, shook 
the throne of the Emperor of Constanti- 
nople. He was born on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, 1753, and was educated at Eton, where, 
besides becoming a classical scholar, he im- 
bibed a taste for drawing, got acquainted 
with some of its worthiest professors, took 
nature-for study, and the green fields for 
his study-room, and produced among the 
hills of Cole-Orton landscapes of great 
beauty. In his early years he became an 
admirer of Shakspeare, so much so that 
he committed whole plays to memory ; and 
occasionally at private theatres evinced that 
he could understand and feel the wit and 
passion of his favourite. One evening, 
while he was acting in private, among the 
auditors was a young lady of great beauty, 
who, he observed, was much affected with 
the performance. He ascertained her name, 
obtained an introduction, and finding that 
her taste nearly resembled his own, that 
she was a lover of painting and of poetry, 
married her in the year 1784. The por- 
traits of the bride and bridegroom were 
painted by their friend, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, who has given Sir George the look 
of an accomplished gentleman, and his lady 
a degree of loveliness united to intellectu- 
ality. 

Shortly after his marriage he made the 
tour of Italy, where landscapes, “ sunny 
and soft,” attracted his pencil, and where 
he studied from Claude and other masters 
of celebrity. After this excursion, it is ob- 
served, that he introduced into his pic- 
tures something both of England and Italy. 
It was his pleasure to sit in the groves of 

















Charnwood, and by the stream of Grace 
Dieu, making transcripts from nature; at 
one time adding a ruined temple, at another, 
a Gothic church, according to the bent of 
his inclination. Asa painter, he has heen 
both censured and commended ; one thing, 
however, cannot be denied, that his con- 
ception was lofty, and that he felt the 
poetry of the scenes which he delineated. 

ature had bestowed upon him the soul 
and the eye of a fine landscape painter, for 
he was rich in fancy, but his hand had not 
skill to embody. Poverty, that stern in- 
structress, was what he required to force 
him into the ranks of the studious and the 
toiling. Nevertheless, he has left works 
behind him which will cause his name to 
be cherished for centuries by all lovers of 
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the poetic and the beautiful; and his muni- 
ficent gift to the nation, of pictures, valued 
at 7500 guineas, will render his memory 
dear to every lover of art and well-wisher 
of his country. A friendly intimacy existed 
between him and the poet Wordsworth, 
and has been celebrated by the latter in 
many beautiful poetical compliments: 


*¢ One woo’d the silent art with studious pains, 
These groves have heard the other’s pensive 
strains ; 
Devoted thus, their spirits did unite, 
By interchange of knowledge and delight.” 


This highly-esteemed and benevolent 
man was among the founders of the Na- 
tional Gallery. He died, atthe age of 
seventy-four, on the 7th of February, 1827. 





LANDSCAPE, WITH JACQUES AND THE WOUNDED STAG. 


Piliscellaneous. 


DEATH OF SIR ROBERT KER PORTER, 
THE PAINTER AND TRAVELLER. 


Dr. Porter, the physician at Bristol, has 
just received news from St. Petersburgh of 
the untimely death, by apoplexy, of his 
brother, Sir Robert Ker Porter. 

The father of Sir Robert Ker Porter was 
an officer of Dragoons, of an Irish family. 
He was, moreover, a younger brother, who, 
dying in the prime of life, left his widow 
with five almost infant children in very low 
and slender circumstances, and who from 
time to time were relieved by the Royal 
Family and other persons of distinction. 
Three of the orphans were sons; the two 
eldest early entered professions, which they 
filled in a manner honourable to their name ; 
the third was Sir Robert Ker, who was born 
in the year 1780, at Durham, and who, 


consequently, at the time of his death, was 
sixty-two years of age. The two daughters 
were Miss Jane and Miss Anna Maria 
Porter, both of them so well known as 
authoresses in the litera world, and 
whose productions, “ The Hungarian Bro- 
thers,” “ The Scottish Chiefs,” “ Thaddeus 
of Warsaw,” the “ Village of Mariendorpt,” 
and other works of a like nature, need only 
be mentioned to present copious proofs of 
their wide-spread fame and celebrity. 

Sir Robert Ker Porter, as regards gene- 
alogy and family, sprung from a race of 
brave and talented ancestors. Amongst the 
foremost of these are to be numbered Sir 
William Porter, of the field of Agincourt ; 
Endymion Porter, of classic and loyal 
memory ; the Lord Chief Justice Sir Charles 
Porter, who transplanted his father’s branch 
of the tree to Ireland; and another, who, 
adhering to the cause of James Stuart, 
followed that monarch’s ruined fortunes to 
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the Continent, afterwards settled at Bruges, 
and ultimately became the founder of an 
opulent and highly influential house. 

On his mother’s side, Sir Robert counted 
the old Anglo-Saxon Barons of Blenkinsopp 
and Hilton, and the learned Adamsons, 
farther north, amongst his forefathers. As 
one of the modern offsets derived from 
these venerable progenitors, the subject of 
our memoir was frequently delighted to 
mention the name of John Tweddell, the 
celebrated traveller of Greece, now entombed 
in the Temple of Theseus, at Athens—a 
shrine visited by every Englishman who 
goes to that classic land. 

Mrs. Porter, the mother of Sir Robert, 
has long been known to the world, from 
cotemporary friends, as one of the most 
exemplary women of the day, dedicating 
herself entirely to the comfort and education 
of her children; indeed, from the slender 
circumstances in which the widows of 
military men are left, she, from prudence 
no less than from inclination, sought a 
retired life. Under her care and tuition all 
her children gave early proofs of mental 
superiority, which appeared more particu- 
larly after Anna Maria, the youngest, with 
her sister Jane, and their brother, Sir 
Robert, had been some time under the 
tutorship of Mr. George Fulton, who then 
kept a celebrated day-school in Edinburgh, 
and is well known as the compiler of an 
excellent dictionary. 

On the removal of Mrs. Porter from 
Scotland to England, where she, with this 
her young family, resided for a few years in 
one of the northern counties, in the near 
neighbourhood of one of the late bishops of 
the church, young Sir Robert with his two 
sisters daily formed a group in the episcopal 
library, to which they had free access when- 
ever they pleased—the boy, who was then 
but the embryo artist and traveller, drawing 
from missals and illuminated books; the 
girls as diligently reading some of the 
excellent works they found there, especially 
the old Chronicles, many of them in the 
black letter. 

One of Mr. Northcote’s choicest paintings 
was struck off in commemoration of this 
little group, and their early habits. He was 
a long-esteemed friend. The subject, as 
treated by him, forms a slight but beautiful 
sketch of three happy-looking children, in 
a Gothic sort of chamber. One of the 
brightest ornaments of the world of letters 
Ptr beheld this scene, apostrophized it 
thus :— 


“ Lo he is there—within that Gothic chamber, 
One of a cherub-group—the book unseal’d— 

The well-spring opened ;—they are drinking deep 
Of knowledge and of beauty !—old Romance 

And fairy spells are round them. His young eye 
Instinct with rapture, hails the witching vision, 
And straight transmits its glories to his mind, 
And precious seed-store for the future hour.” 


The residences of Sir Robert Ker Porter 
and his family were variouson their coming to 
London. About 1823 they lived at a pretty 
ivy-mantled spot onthe banks of the Thames, 
at Ditton, and shortly after at another little 
abode of a similar description, situated on a 
hill at Esher, where, in the June of 1831, 
his mother died. After this bereavement 
they sought change of place, and after 
residing different times at Hyde-park and 
Portland-place, took up their residence at 
a friend’s house on Banner-down, near 
Bath; they then proceeded to Bristol, to 
visit their brother, Dr. Porter, who had 
been for some years settled in that town as 
a physician, and where, on the 6th of June, 
Anna Maria Porter died of typhus. 

On referring to the Catalogues of the 
Royal Academy of past years, he appears 
to have been a constant and attractive ex- 
hibitor. In the exhibition for 1804 he 
exhibited two paintings, one of a Russian 
cuirassier, and another ofa British light dra- 
goon. 1805. A oo, The Avenger, 
or the Wrongs of Lady Hermegeld. 1797. A 
horseman run down by a lion; portrait of 
a gentleman as Hamlet; and about half-a- 
dozen various other portraits. He was then 
living in Newport-street. 1795. A Saracen. 
flying from the enemy; and portraits, 
Living at 66, St. Martin’s-lane. 1793. The 
Defeat of King Stephen at the Battle of 
Lincoln, from Rapin. He was then living 
at 38, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 

Sir Robert became a student at the Royal 
Academy, under the auspices of Mr. West, 
and two years after commencing his studies 
at the Academy, he was employed to paint 
his picture of Moses and Aaron for the 
communion-table of Shoreditch Church; in 
1794 he presented an altar-piece to the 
Roman-catholic chapel at Portsea, repre- 
senting Christ suppressing the storm; and 
in 1798 he gave to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, the altar-piece of St. John 
Preaching in the Wilderness. At only 
twenty-two years of age he began his large 
picture of the Storming of Seringapatam, 
which was succeeded by the Battle of 
Agincourt, and was presented to the City of 
London. The painting, however, which 
attracted most attention, and which was 
exhibited in the year 1801 at the Lyceum, 
was the fine historical subject of the “ Siege 
of Acre,” relative to the late contest which 
had then taken place in Syria under Sir 
Sidney Smith. ‘This production was a piece 
of very excellent colouring, the groupings 
good, and the whole, from its truth and 
execution, drew large numbers to see it. 

In 1803 he was appointed a captain in the 
Westminster Militia ; in 1804 he was invited 
to Russia, and appointed historical painter 
to the Emperor. During his residence at 
St. Petersburg, he gained the affections of 
the Princess Mary, daughter of Prince 
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Theodore de Sherbatorff, of Russia, and 
was about to marry her, when ministerial 
differences compelled him to leave Russia ; 
in the year 1811, however, this marriage 
was solemnized, and the Princess now 
survives him. Sir Robert accompanied Sir 
John Moore into Spain, and shared in the 
hardships and perils of the campaign which 
ended in the battle of Corunna. In 1807 
he was created a Knight of St. Joachim of 
Wurtemberg ; and on his return to England, 
in 1813, he received the honour of knight- 
hood from the Prince Regent. 

Sir Robert’s fame as a traveller and 
literary man was first made known to the 
world by his “ Travelling Sketches in 
Russia and Sweden during the years 1805- 
6-7-8,” and which in the ensuing year were 
given to the public. 

He sailed from England on this extensive 
tour in the August of 1805, and passing the 
Sound, visited first Elsineur, where he 
followed Hamlet everywhere, and “ mea- 
sured the shadows on the platform.” From 
Zealand, he next struck across to Cronstadt, 
and thence to St. Petersburgh. Here his 
lucubrations grow entertaining and full; 
the church dedicated to “the Mother of 
God at Razan,” the architect of which was 
formerly a slave of Count Strogonoff, where, 
too, were hung up the keys of Johmael, 
Okzakow, Derbent, and the standards and 
trophies of Pultowa, Noir, and Alessandria, 
was not among the least noticeable of the 
things there seen by him. From Moscow 
he journeyed through Finland, and across 
the Gulf to Stockholm, where he visited the 
King Gustavus-and his Queen, the latter of 
whom—then a most beautiful woman—he 
considered the “ Fair Helen of the North.” 
He visited the spot in Dalecarlia where 
Gustavus Vasa took refuge from the Danish 
usurper; and was next carried by his 
military ardour to Gottenburg, where he 
resolved to enter on immediate service with 
the English army, then assembled in that 
port, and ultimately came to England. 

Sir Robert Ker Porter’s second series of 
travel was begun in the year 1817, and he 
was engaged the three consecutive years in 
following them up. During this period he 
traversed Georgia, Persia, Armenia, and 
Ancient Babylon. 

Having from childhood been an ardent 
lover and sedulous practiser of the arts, the 
study of antiquity during these travels 
shared no small part of his attention, and 
the plains of Babylon afforded him even 
ampler scope than those of Persepolis, while 
Kurdistan, a country of which little compa- 
ratively was known, of whom the people 
and country too were highly picturesque, 
was explored by him to a great extent, and 
he travelled over this latter portion of 
country with much careful geographical 
precision, which he rendered more particu- 
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larly interesting by tracing the march of 
Xenophon. 

In 1818 he enjoyed the company of Mr. 
Rich, the late consul at Bagdad, and in 
concert with that gentleman made many 
excellent excursions and antiquarian re- 
searches among the old ruins of Babylon : 
his observations with his sextant were 
unceasing, and astronomy kept him con- 
stantly alive. His much-lamented friend 
Belino died at this period. Of the great 
quantity of relics which he collected at 
Mujelebe, El-Kasr, or the palace, Al Hy- 
mer, Persepolis, and Mackshi-Roustan, 
various allotments were presented by him 
to the British Museum, where every day 
visitors may inspect them, as also to the 
Edinburgh and Dublin Museums, in which 
are the smaller specimens, while others are 
deposited in the Imperial Museum at St. 
Petersburgh. 

In 1819 he was created a Knight of the 
Lion and Sun of Persia. In the diplomatic 
and in the military service of the State he had 
much distinguished himself, having served 
in both capacities in Russia, in the Penin- 
sula, various parts of the Continent, in 
Persia, and in South America. In the year 
1832 he was created a Knight-Commander 
of the Hanoverian Order by William IV. 
His most recent appointment was that of 
Consul at Venezuela, from which place he 
returned in 1841.—The Sun. 


ESTONIAN PEASANTRY. 


One day, to diversify the subject, a tall 
Estonian peasant was ushered in, bearing a 
note from a neighbouring family, wherein 
it appeared that, in consequence of some 
bantering questions and promises, they had 
sent the best-looking man the estate could 
boast to represent the physiognomy and 
costume of his class. And truly, as: fine 
and good-looking a young man stood before 
us as needed to be seen. At first he re- 
turned our glance with rather more courage 
than a peasant here usually ventures to shew, 
but, on being told his errand, blushed like 
a girl, and proceeded to place himself into 
the required position with a mauvaise honte 
which, it must be owned, was at first not 
limited to himself. He wore the regular 
peasant’s costume,—his long hair falling on 
his shoulders ; a coat made of undyed black 
wool down to his heels, with metal buttons 
and red leather frogs; and his feet clad in 
the national passeln, or sandals, of untanned 
cow’s hide. After the first novelty was 
over, he stood sensibly and respectfully 
enough; and being shewn his miniature 
fac-simile, and told that it would go to Eng- 
land, acknowledged it to be vegga illos— 
very beautiful. Half a rouble and a glass 
of brandy made him happy, and he took 
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his leave in perfect good humour with him- 
self and us. But a few days after, a dis- 
astrous sequel to this adventure reached 
our ears. Under the conviction that he had 
been subject to the spells of a sorceress, his 
lady-love cast him off for another ; his fel- 
lows taunted and avoided him; while, added 
to this, the innocent victim himself was in 
the utmost terror of mind lest this myste- 
rious delineation of his person should prove 
the preamble to his being banished either 
to Siberia or—to England! It is to be 
hoped his personal charms soon repaired 
the first loss, but I could never hear anything 
further of my unfortunate sitter. 

Wishing to see the Estonian peasant 
under every aspect, I requested my hostess— 
one whose heart feels interest in the most 
stupid, and love for the most contemned, of 
her adopted countrymen—to exhibit to me 
some peasant’s dwelling which might fairly 
represent the comforts of this class. Ac- 
cordingly we drove to the abode of a hard- 
working, respectable Estonian, about three 
wersts removed, and were helped out of our 
sledge by a gaunt host with streaming locks, 
who stroked us down in the national fashion, 
and begged us to enter. The house was a 
one-storied erection, built of roughly-squared 
logs, and occupying as much space as any 
of our large old-fashioned farm-houses, with 
a double wall on the entrance side, separated 
by a passage of about six feet wide, which 
greatly tends both to warmth in winter and 
coolness in summer. In this passage an 
extremely filthy sow and a whole litter of 
little pigs were grunting and tumbling about 
with some other little animals, seemingly of 
the same generic origin, but which, on 
nearer inspection, proved to be part of our 
host’s youthful family. To pass through 
the inner wall we stepped over a high 
ledge, through an aperture wide enough 
for a Lambert, but hardly high enough for 
a child of twelve years old, more adapted 
apparently for quadrupeds than for men. 
Once housed, we were obliged to wait a few 
minutes before our eyes accustomed them- 
selves to the darkness, or threw off the film 
of water with which the strong stinging 
atmosphere of wood-smoke obscured them, 
when the first object we discerned was a 
rosy peasant-girl weaving a piece of linen 
in the same gloom by which we could 
scarcely distinguish the loom. The room 
where we stood was at least twenty-five feet 
long, with a black earthen floor, strewn with 
fir-tips, and the chief object was the great 
stove. This was a huge mass of masonry 
towering among the dry rafters of the roof, 
with rough ledges of stones, up and down 
which a second litter of children were 
climbing in their shifts, while on the highest 
ledge lay a baby fast asleep. A projecting 
shelf of wood ran round two sides of the 
room, about two feet from the floor, which, 
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strewn with straw, serves as the family bed 
for the night, is converted by day to any 
household use, and was conveuiently fitted 
up with hencoops underneath. There was 
no chimney in this apartment, and no light 
but from the low door. Further on were 
two other rooms, mere little dens, with a 
pane of dusky glass in each and a few 
articles of furniture, a couple of chairs, and 
chests for clothes. The same roof houses 
the little horse and other cattle. There 
was nothing in all this to disgust—hard fare 
and independent habits,—and when we took 
our leave we made the little dirty shock- 
headed children very happy with some rolls 
of white bread, a dainty they see much more 
rarely than our poor children do cake. 
This peasant occupies about twenty-five 
acres of land upon the estate where I am 
sojourning. Every estate is thus parcelled 
out, the proprietor having a considerable 
portion under his own management, the rest 
being divided among the peasants, who, 
from time immemorial, have belonged to 
the land, and till within the last few years 
in the condition of serfs. The same fields, 
therefore, for which they formerly paid a 
rent, limited only by the will of the herr, 
or lord, they now hold upon a tenure fixed 
by law, which is as follows :—Each peasant 
householder, or wirth, occupies so much 
land, for which he pays rent in the shape 
of so many days’ labour, man and horse, per 
week, upon the lord’s fields; by certain con- 
tributions of corn ; and of a calf, a goose, so 
many fowls or eggs, and so many bundles 
of flax—all of which last small tithes gene- 
rally come within the lady’s department, 
who has thus the products of a most exten- 
sive farm-yard to register and superintend. 
The smaller the occupation, the fewer the 
days of labour to perform, and the poorer 
the peasant. A so-called two days’ wirth 
generally performs the requisite labour in 
his own person; but a six days’ wirth, a 
rank which the peasant we had just quitted 
occupies, sends his labourers to supply his 
place, and, by sending two men three suc- 
cessive days, has the rest of his week un- 
disturbed. Upon this estate no less than 
860 days’ work is contributed weekly, and 
et the labour is not equal to the demand. 
This allotment per week is the only fair 
arrangement, for though many a week in 
winter occurs when no man can work, yet 
were the proprietor to claim all his permitted 
days only in the summer, the peasant would 
not have a day left to reap or sow for 
himself. ’ 
The act of enfranchisement in Estonia 
has not been accompanied by the advan- 
tages which those who abstractedly reckon 
the state of independence too high, and that 
of serfage too low, might expect. To this 
it may be urged that the blessing of frecdom 
was bestowed on the Estonian peasant before 














he was in a condition to understand its im- 
port, though truly such a privilege is better 
given to a people too early than wrested by 
them too late. It redounds to the credit of 
these provinces of Estonia, Livonia, and 
Courland, that they were the first in the 
empire to coalesce with the late Emperor 
Alexander by enfranchising their pea- 
santry—an act which took place in 1828; 
and it is quite a pity that our admiration 
for so noble a deed should be in any way 
interrupted by the troublesome collateral 
circumstance of their being pecuniarily the 
gainers thereby. When the peasants were 
serfs, their owners were interested in pre- 
serving them from absolute want; and in 
bad harvests the peasantry became, what 
they are to this day in Russia Proper, a real 
burthen to their lord. Also, whenever the 
serf was not able to pay his own poll-tax, 
the seigneur had to make up the deficiency; 
but now that the Estonian peasant is a free 
man, all these responsibilities, which he as 
little desired as understood to undertake, 
fall upon his own shoulders; for though 
many a humane seigneur still supplies the 
same help as formerly, yet these are but 
worthy exceptions. Consequently, a failure 
in crops, added to the national impro- 
vidence, exposes the peasant to hardship 
and starvation which he never knew in his 
serf condition. Among the regulations in- 
tended as a substitute to these habits of 
dependence, a law has been instituted com- 
pelling each peasant, in good seasons, to 
contribute so much corn tothe Bauer Klete, 
or peasant granary—thus realizing a fund 
of provision against the winters of famine. 
But as the Estonian has been placed in a 
state of freedom before he knew that fore- 
thought and prudence were its only safe- 
guards, he seizes every occasion to evade 
this law, and if the herr be not vigilant in 
enforcing it, the store-house is found empty 
when famine has finished every other re- 
source. One characteristic consequence of 
this emancipation was the adoption of family 
names by the peasants, who hitherto, like 
the Russian serf, had been designated only 
by his own and his father’s baptismal ap- 
pellatives. This accession of dignity was 
conferred only a few years back, when it 
cost the lord and lady no little trouble and 
invention to hunt up the requisite number 
and variety of names for the tenants of their 
estates. The gentleman took the dictionary— 
the lady, Walter Scott, for reference—with 
us it would have been the Bible—and homely 
German words were given, or old Scottish 
names revived, which may one day perplex 
a genealogist. The worst of it was, these 
poor creatures were very difficult to please, 
and many a young man who went away 
happy with his new family distinction re- 
turned the next day with a sheepish look, 
owning that his lady had put him out of 
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conceit of it, and that he would trouble the 
erra (the Estonian corruption of herr) to 
provide him with another, not seldom ending 
by begging leave to adopt the aristocratic, 
unsullied, sixteen or thirty-two quartered 
name of the count or baron under whom he 
served. But, however liberal of his neigh- 
bours’ names, the Estonian noble is in no 
hurry to bestow his own; far from running 
the risk of such vile identity, he does not 
even allow the peasant the same national 
appellation which countrymen of the same 
soil, whether high or low, generally wear 
alike. The aristocrat is an esthldnder, the 
peasant an esthe; the noble’s wife is a frau, 
the peasant’s a weib; and any transposition 
of these terms would be deemed highly 
insulting.—Letters from the Baltic. 


THE LATE ANDREW DUCROW. 


Ducrow, like most truly great men, was a 
small man; and like most, if not all men 
who have reached the highest point of 
human fame, he was exceedingly handsome 
in face and features, and a model in form. 
These two opinions may be controverted 
perhaps by those who possess only a super- 
ficial knowledge of the history of the human 
mind ; or by those who on the other hand 
see further into the millstone than its actual 
thickness, and monster little men into great 
ones, and great ones into little. But, meo 
periculo, I reiterate the opinions, and am 
prepared to maintain them against all im- 
pugners, time and place befitting. The 
— however, is neither; and therefore 
proc 


eed. 

Ducrow’s face was highly intellectual in 
its character; it was capable of the most 
vivid and the most various expression of 
the passions and affections ; it was instinct 
with all the fire and the fervour of high 
genius ; and (what may seem extraordinary 
to many, though to me the most natural 
thing in the world,) it was very like that of 
a horse—or rather of THE horse—the ideal 
of all horses—the Phidian horse from the 
pediment of the Parthenon. There is in 
each face (alas, that we must say was of one 
of them !) the same flaring nostril indicating 
indomitable courage ;—the same high, bare, 
and fleshless forehead, shewing an excess 
of all the loftier intellectual qualities of its 
owner respectively ;—the same eager and 
severe eyes, indicating at once thought and 
imagination ;— and the same rigidity and 
tension of all the facial muscles, proving 
the constant and almost involuntary action 
of all the above qualities !* 

The form of Ducrow was a perfect model 
of Apollonian beauty—with this one differ- 
ence only, that all its characteristics were 
slightly exaggerated, by reason of their 


* This head is in the British Muscum. 
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perpetual exercise in the operations of his 
high art. The prominent muscles were 
more developed in the living model than 
they are in the marble one; they wanted 
that soft roundness, and silken smoothness, 
which throw about the Apollo an air of 
voluptuous and almost effeminate beauty, 
very appropriate in the giver of sunshine 
and the god of music, but better away in an 
equestrian athleta. In fact, Ducrow’s per- 
son was precisely that of the dying gladia- 
tor, which differs from the Apollo only in 
the particulars just noted. 

here was another personal distinction 
possessed by Ducrow, in common with all 
the really great men who have gone before 
him. He had, under the ordinary circum- 
stances of life, not the slightest (so-called) 
“ dignity” of deportment, or “ distinction” 
of appearance and manner ; like the natural 
gentleman in one of Morton’s comedies, he 
had “ nothing of the gentleman about him.” 
These things are, in themselves, mere pre- 
tences and mockeries, that are to be taught 
and imitated by art, and transmitted from 
one individual, and even one generation, to 
another ; they are mere outward seemings, 
having no necessary reference whatever to 
that which they seek to set forth. They 
are like the “ nobility” that is made by 
kings; and they are its appropriate symbol 
and accompaniment. 

Ducrow had none of these. He might 
have been mistaken in the street for a 
master-tailor, or a minister of state,—by 
those, I mean, who see nothing in a face 
but its features, and nothing in a form but 
its size and height. In short, in the “ circles” 
he would not have shone. But see him in 
“the circle!” He looked nothing less than a 
descended god—Phaeton in his wind-borne 
chariot, or Phebus on his throne of light! 
He could not perhaps have personated 
Coriolanus at the tent of Aufidius quite so 
well as the late John Kemble did; but see 
him as Achilles, dragging the dead body of 
Patroclus round the Trojan walls! It were 
a sight for the gods! and (to the honour of 
us mere “human mortals” I speak it) it 
was no less to the “ gods” of Astley’s; for 
when we come to the real and ultimate 
truth of things, the “ low vulgar” are more 
than a match for the “ high vulgar” in the 
quick and vivid perception of that truth ; 
their natural sympathies with it being 
merely held in abeyance; whereas those of 
their lofty despisers are melted and frittered 
away in vain and unmeaning assumptions. 
What do the unwashed frequenters of Ast- 
ley’s know about the gods of the Greek 
mythology, or the demigods of the heroic 
ages? And yet see the enthusiastic sym- 
pathy with which they hailed their effigies, 
as offered to them by the genius of Ducrow ! 
while the half-dozen perfu i ed popinjays 
who, hot from their claret at the University 





Club, sometimes strayed into the boxes for 
“a lark,” laughed the exhibition to scorn! 

“ A low fellow like that, with his tinsel 
helmet, tin sword, and trumpery trappings, 
to stick himself up for one of Homer's 
heroes! How pre-eminently absurd !—On 
horseback, too! as if any such thing 
occurred in the original!! It is too ridicu- 
lous !” 

In the meantime, this despised exhibition 
was, by the force and truth of its acted 
poetry, kindling in the hearts and spirits of 
those above and below them, feelings and 
aspirations which the written poetry that 
gave rise to it, noble and unequalled as it is, 
was never able to do, even in the boyish 
breasts of its most “ classical” admirers. 

Imagine a circular riding-house, of some 
fifty feet in diameter, boarded in to the 
height of about three feet, seats rising am- 
phitheatrically all round, tawdry balconies, 
&c., rising above, and the whole space 
illuminated with a blaze of gas, till it 
rivals the noonday sunlight. Fill the seats 
with a chance-medley mass of eager specta- 
tors; let a band of somewhat sorry musi- 
cians evoke from their still more sorry 
instruments some of the popular street- 
melodies of the day; and you have before 
you the arena of Ducrow’s triumphs—the 
scene of all his glory. Until he enters, it is 
but a better sort of booth at Bartholomew 
Fair. 

Imagine, then, the circle above described 
empty of every thing but the eager antici- 
pations of the ten thousand eyes that are 
directed towards it. A portion of its 
circumscribing limit opens outwards for a 
moment, like a pair of wings; when lo! a 
naked steed, beautiful as the morning, bursts 
through them, and seems to occupy the 
whole space at once, with its fiery restless- 
ness, its wild gazes on all around, and its 
eager bounding from side to side of the 
magic circle—from which all escape seems 
closed !—A moment more, and a richly- 
caparisoned groom, followed by a poorly- 
attired pilgrim, “ with cockled hat and 
clouted shoon,” enter at the again opening 
doors, which close behind them, and leave 
the circle complete as before. The pilgrim 
leans on his staff, and seems aweary ; and 
the groom points to the gallant steed that 
might bear him on his distant way, but that 
pilgrims are supposed for their sins to 
belong necessarily to the pedestrian orders, 
and have no business to antedate the heaven 
of riding on horseback, until they have 
earned it by pacing half the circumference 
of the globe with peas in their shoes. Our 
pilgrim, however, (like him who boiled his 
peas) is less scrupulous than some. He 
accepts the proffered kindness, abandons 
his staff, and mounts the attendant steed. 

He first walks cautiously—then canters 
easily—then gallops eagerly—on his pious 

















course. But see—his pilgrim’s gear seems 
to encumber and oppress him, and he 
prepares to cast it off; and while doing so, 
he climbs awkwardly upon the back of his 
steed, and stands tottering on his feet, 
while he divests himself of his superfluous 
attire. 

But lo! what strange farcing is this? 
Are we looking upon the circle of Astley’s 
at Westminster Bridge, or on the square of 
St. Mark at Venice during the Carnival ? 

The pilgrim is no longer a pilgrim, but a 
Policinello, floundering and flinging about 
his limbs as if they were so many fly-flappers, 
and “ aggravating his voice” into the sound 
of a penny trumpet—the steed still flying 
round the circle like a spirit, and Punch 
adhering to him awkwardly but pertina- 
ciously, half on, half off, like the harness of 
an English hackney-coach horse. 

Hark !—an extra squeak—a loftier leap 
than heretofore—a dislocating twist of the 
arms, and a supernatural kick of the lower 
limbs—and lo! the ci-devant Punch is 
changed into a young peasant of the 
Campagna, beaming with the mental sun- 
shine of his country, and burning with love 
for the bright mistress whose beauties he 
conjures up before you by the pure force 
of kis imagination acting upon yours. He 
gazes, and points to the empty space before 
him, as he careers round the circle; and 
you seem to see the object of his fierce 
passion as plainly as he does. He beckons— 
he entreats—he is half-angered—he prays— 
he kneels; and lo! as he rises iu a rich 
ecstasy of delight, you see her rushing to 
his arms, and clasped there in a mutual 
pressure of passionate joy: so vivid—so 
forcible—so pure—so perfect, is the truth 
of action with which the whole imaginary 
scene is delineated ! 

Meanwhile, the steed still continues 
untired in his centrifugal career, and 
another “ ~ comes o’er the spirit of 
his dream.” hile you are logking, or 
during an instant when you may have 
chanced to look off, the peasant has dis- 
appeared, and in his place—behold !— 

arlequin ! — Harlequin on horseback! ! 
The mere abstract idea of it puts quicksilver 
in the feet and fingers of the fancy, and 
sends one’s spirits careering among the stars. 
But we must call them home again to the 
scarcely less unearthly realities before us. 

If there is one species of dancing that 
more than another requires for its due 
performance the solid ground as a place of 
footing, it is that species proper and peculiar 
to harlequins ; yet every pas and attitude of 
it does Ducrow put forth, with a truth, a 
precision, and a force of gusto, not exhibited 
by any mere stage harlequin extant, and on 
a slippery stage a few inches square, that is 
all the while moving under his feet at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour! The wonders 
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of the Indian juggler are commonplace in 
comparison, 

And now for the final and finest scene in 
this extraordinary exhibition. At a wave 
of his own wand, this seeming Harlequin, 
still movirg round in his endless path, like 
the wind round the “ earth globose,” trans- 
forms himself into a symbol of that wind 
itself, and flies before us like a winged 
Zephyr pursuing, with the speed of light, 
the invisible Flora of whom he is enamoured. 

This portion of the strange and beautiful 
equestrian ballet, that we have been wit- 
nessing in fancy, is by far the most strange 
and beautiful of the whole; for it was in 
these personations of the highest creations 
of ancient poetry that Ducrow peculiarly 
and especially excelled—outdoing himself in 
these parts as much as he outdid all other 
competitors in his ordinary performances. 
The mingled grace and gusto of his move- 
ments, as he flew after the flying object of 
his fairy love—the lightning speed to which 
he urged the motion of his steed, as the 
imaginary object of his pursuit fled before 
him—the miraculous skill with which he 
took advantage of the centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal forces that were counteracting each 
other, to give his course the semblance of a 
flight through the air, by merely touching 
the horse with the tip of one foot—his 
whole frame literally hanging pendent in 
the supporting air; all this must have been 
seen to be duly admired and wondered at; 
and even then it was one of those cases 
(not few in number) in which “ seeing is 
not believing.” 

Finally, in the very midst of his mad 
flight, as just described,—see! he suddenly 
drops from the air to the ground like a 
plummet; resumes in an instant his mortal 
guise, by makinga proudly humble obeisance 
to his ecstatic audience; and then he and 
his steed disappear together, without even 
giving you time to satisfy yourself that 
either of them is a thing of mere mortal 
mould.— New Monthly Magazine. 


LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS OF 
THE CHINESE. 


Tue logic of the Chinese is chiefly confined 
to that part which we call method, or the 
art of arranging our thoughts for memory 
or instruction. The native, like a true 
lover of hypotheses, constrains every class of 
phenomena to come within the limits of his 
system. He is a despot, and makes laws 
for nature, instead of taking his laws from 
her: yet he acts under the shadow of what 
looks like authority. He has remarked, 


for example, that the number 5 often occurs 
in the works of creation, and has received 
from tradition and philosophy a regard for 
the number 8 ; he conceives, therefore, that 
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many of the features of the moral as well 
as the physical world may be grouped 
under one of these numbers. In every 
work of science a logical diagram or two 
meet the eye of the reader, and if he is an 
Englishman, remind him of what he sees in 
Moore’s almanac, where certain mystic 
circles are drawn round each other to un- 
ravel the secrets of fate. The Chinaman 
describes several circles round a common 
centre, divides the circumference into five 
or eight different arcs, and designates them 
by the terms — wood, water, metal, earth, 
fire, or with the eight kwa, or symbols of 
the divining-board. Corresponding with 
these, upon the circumference of larger or 
lesser circles, are set the names of the diffe- 
rent phenomena which belong to the depart- 
ment of science under consideration. These 
circles appear to be fantastical, puzzling, or 
useless things, till they are regarded in the 
light of attempts at logical arrangement ; 
and then, however short they may fall of 
representing truth, they appear to have 
reason and design in them. 

In the metaphysics of China, the soul is 
not contemplated apart from the body, and 
therefore no distinct attributes are assigned 
to it. It is supposed to be of a fine and 
subtil nature, and to ascend to heaven at 
death; but in what capacity, or with what 
endowments, is not stated. This science, 
as understood by the Chinese, has nothing 
of the sublime character bestowed upon it 
by the Platonic school; neither has it any- 
thing akin to the modern system of mate- 
rialism, as the head or the brain bears no 
part in the general economy of thought and 
feeling. According to the views of that 
philosophy which I call modern materi- 
alism, the brain is considered as the seat of 
all the intellectual functions, as well as of 
the passions, or those feelings which con- 
stitute the will of man. Among the natives 
of China, the whole economy of thinking 
and feeling is comprised within the trunk ; 
—the head, as I have remarked, does not 
act, in any principal part at least. It seems 
to be a fundamental principle, that each of 
the different members within the body per- 
forms an office in the intellectual sphere 
precisely analogous to what it does in the 
animal system. The heart is the fountain 
of life, as being the grand reservoir of the 
blood, and the chief agent in its circulation ; 
it is therefore the seat of the soul, or that 
fine and subtil principle which illumines 
the whole body with intelligence. Supplied 
from this source of light, the whole body is 
pervaded with light. 

That the heart is the tabernacle wherein 
the soul resides, seems to be a notion as old 
as philosophy itself. It pervades the teach- 
ings of Holy Writ, where “the thoughts” 
and “intents of the heart” indicate that it 
was regarded as the seat of the understand- 


ing. The phrase, “Or ever the silver cord 
be loosed,” is best explained by comparin 
the heart to a tent in which the spirit 
lodges —a tent, which is struck at death, 
when the silver cord, or precious strings of 
life are parted. 

The heart is compared to the court of the 
monarch, whence the light of instruction 
issues, while the other important organs 
within the trunk have their several courts, 
The lungs are regarded as the office for re- 
ceiving reports and decidinguponthem. The 
function they fulfil in diffusing air over the 
whole body seems to suggest, that in the 
business of willing they should issue their 
regulations intellectually to every part. We 
shall not be far out in likening the lungs to 
the court of chancery. The liver is the 
war-office, whence are issued orders in re- 
ference to discipline, military tactics, stra- 
tagems, and so on. The liability of the 
liver to sympathize with the mind, when 
intensely occupied in arranging its thoughts, 
or in devising measures for the accomplish- 
ment of any object, may have suggested the 
idea of giving it a place where contrivance 
and courage are officially required. The 
gall, from its relation to the liver, and its 
importance in the economy, is the seat or 
office whence are issued peremptory deci- 
sions. The bile is prepared by the liver, — 
so decisive measures are matured by coun- 
cils of war, plots, and so on. The horse 
has no decision, no constancy, because, say 
the Chinese, he lacks this important organ, 
the gall-bladder. The breast defends the 
heart, and seems to hold the air which is 
inspired by the lungs. It is the seat of joy, 
since at joyous news it heaves and flutters, 
It resembles, therefore, the court, whither 
messengers bring their reports and ministers 
are sent forth. The palpitations of the heart, 
corda pulsantia, resemble the lively din of 
an office, where all is interest and all is 
anxiety. The stomach is the steward, and 
lays up what is brought into the storehouse 
of : the state. Government officers and 
princes in the olden time used to lay up 
large quantities of provisions as a staff in 
time of dearth, when a hungry people grew 
troublesome, and could only be appeased 
by a supply of food. The Japanese officers 
or feudal lords pursue this course, and often 
allay a raging tumult by a well-timed 
bounty. This would not be a bad plan for 
soothing the repeal-agitators in Ireland. 
The spleen presides over the “ essence of 
water,” because it is the office of the five 
tastes, and there can be no savour without 
moisture. It is not only the court where 
judgment upon things savoury is held, or 
their merits tried, but extends its jurisdic- 
tion to matters of an intellectual kind—it is 
the seat of that faculty which enables us to 
feel and discriminate the beauties of poetry, 
as well as to distinguish between the diffe- 














rent condiments which season our food. It 
corresponds, then, to that region of the 
brain which craniologists call gustativeness. 
The large intestine is the office which re- 
ceives and delivers the ordinances of nature, 
or the taou, inasmuch as the nutriment 
undergoes such changes as the laws of 


the universe have prescribed for it. Its 
companion, the lesser intestine, is an 
accessary in this work. In Scripture, the 
heart thinks and the bowels feel; they are 
the seat of yearning and compassion: with 
the Chinese, they seem not to occupy any 
such station in reference to our senti- 
ments. The kidneys, or reins, are the 
court of authority or power, for wisdom, 
“which findeth out knowledge of witty in- 
ventions,” is power. The reins are the 
court, then, from whence issue all manner 
of curious arts; they answer to the organ 
of constructiveness. The Old Testament 
seems to make these organs the theatre, or 
rather the secret chamber of consciousness: 
“ My reins chasten me in the night season.” 
There are four other offices mentioned to 
make up the twelve, but three of these are 
of a very equivocal character, since Chinese 
authors give vague and inconsistent hints 
in reference to their form and situation ; 
but we may pass them over without loss, 
as they have no share in the intellectual eco- 
nomy, and are said to be mainly concerned 
in the business of secretion. In the philoso- 
phy of modern investigators, the brain is 
laid out in parcels, like a farm, and each 
field is expected to yield a particular kind 
of grain, according to the nature of the soil. 
In Chinese speculations, the parts which 
are meritoriously occupied in the mainte- 
nance of health are complimented -with ho- 
nourable posts in the commonwealth of 
thought and passion. I call it a common- 
wealth, and not a monarchy, because all serve 
as well as command: the balance of power 
is held with an even kand while health lasts, 
and is destroyed only by disease. The 
brain is regarded as the centre of reflection 
and feeling among us, and rightly, because 
we see that the mental capacities are propor- 
tioned to the development of the brain in 
the lower animals. But the different organs 
which the Chinese philosophy or meta- 
physics have invited to take an essential 
part in this business, sympathize through 
the medium of the nervous system so inti- 
mately with the head, that the health of 
the mind and the health of the body are in 
a great measure inseparable.— Zhe Chinese 
as they Are. 


EVENING ON THE GANGES. 


’Tis eve! by Ganges’ palm-clad shore 
Now Kghtly sounds the dripping oar, 

As slow it breaks, with sparkling gleam, 
The molten silver of the stream. 
And list ! a song, in fitful notes, 
Soft o’er the tranquil current floats, 
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Mingling its cadence, as it dies, 
With the lone humzas’* mournful cries ; 
Sad cries, which, wafted on the gale, 
Seem like some pensive spirit’s wail : 
The millah’s song, ere, toil-oppress’d, 
He seeks his nook and evening rest. 
Afar Junghera’s rocky isle, 
Crown’d by the tapering temple’s pile, 
On rolls the sacred tide its course 
Majestic from its mountain-source, 
*Midst ice-bound realms, where, cold and Ione, 
Himaleh rears his snowy throne, 
High over realms chaotic hurl’d, 
The monarch of the mountain-world ; 
And, far away, a sheeted throng 

Of glittering peaks his state prolong ; 
Cold, deathlike, mute, on high they stand, 
Eternal nature’s pageant band. 
Receiving homage as it goes, 

Onward the mighty current flows, 
Dispensing, as with regal hand, 

Its bounteous blessings o’er the land. 
But ah! too oft its noble tide 

By horrid sacrifices dyed, 

Whilst bright self-immolating p' 

Shed o’er the stream their flickering fires. 
Now from cool groves, whose mellow shades 
No prying ray of light invades, 

The low, fond cooings of the dove 

Tell ’tis the hour of peace and love ; 
Whilst light-wing’d zephyrs gently play 
O’er the Mimosa’s quivering spray. 

The setting sun its parting gleam 

Sheds over Gunga’s sacred stream, 
Which seems to blush as waning light 
Consigns her to the arms of night ; 

And many a mosque and idol-fane 
Reflect the crimson hue of shame, 
Which slowly seems to ebb away 

The vital tide of dying day. 

By yon blue mountain’s brow afar 

Now twinkles bright the evening star ; 
Translucent ray! the brightest gem 
That decks its glittering diadem. 

Now deeper shades invest the shore, 
The weary boatman rests his oar, 

Glides slowly, that his eye may seek 
The shelter of some friendly creek. 
Abroad the night winds freely rove, 
And countless fire-flies deck the grove. 
Swift-wing’d brilliants! gems of light! 
Bright jewels of the tropic night, 

Than which the diamond of the mine 

In richer lustre ne’er could shine ! 

Now sparkling forth from nook and bay, 
Long- scattered fires succeed the day, 
And round them, gathering to their meal, 
The dusky forms of boatmen steal, 

Like wizard demons of the wold, 

Who round a pile their orgies hold, 
Framing on Scandinavian fell, 

Some direful charm or potent spell. 
The simple meal dispatch’d, the song 
And merry drum the joy prolong ; 

Or some light jocund tale gives birth 
To honest bursts of simple mirth. 

At length, the song and story past, 
Silence profound succeeds at last, 

By every sound unbroken, save 

The turtle’s splash or rippling wave. 
Thus by life’s woes and cares opprest, 
The weary spirit sinks to rest, 

And ebon pall and marble tomb 

Invest the closing scene with gloom. 

Asiatic Journal. 


* The humza, or bramin duck. They fly in cou- 

. ples, have a plaintive cry, and are considered 

,emblems of constancy by the natives. They are 

the Mujnoon and Leila of the stream. The humza 

is the ensign of the Burman, as was the eagle of 
the Roman empire. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO MR. MACREADY.* 


Tue splendid testimonial, raised by the 
subscriptions of the lovers of the drama and 
admirers of Mr. Macready, in commemo- 
ration of the services rendered by that 
gentleman, during his management of 
Covent Garden and Drury-lane theatres, 
in endeavouring to restore the national 
drama and to revive the original text of 
Shakspeare, has just been completed. The 
testimonial, which is composed of silver, 
stands about thirteen inches in height, and 
forms an elaborate and splendid group of 
res, and represents S 


ona 
pedestal, at the base of which isseated @ ~ May 7, China and crockery of 


ure of Macready; dressed in the costume 
of the ancient drama: he is represented 
as cagaged in the restoration of the 
original text, of Shakspeare’s plays. He 
is attended “by Thalia and Melpomene. 
The muse Clio is introduced as recording 
that restoration. At the. back part of the 
group is A ith ni 


pollo, with numerous attendants, 
celebrating the praise of Shakspeare. Upon - 


the sides-of. the base are represented the 


senate scené in Othello; the prologue scene. = 


in Henry-thé Fifth ; and the senate scene in 
Coriolanus. On the angles are introduced 
three boys with tablets, in which are repre- 
sented the storm scene in 
ing of the witches in Macbeth; and a scene 
from the Tempest. An cpg plate 
will also be added, which. enlogizes the 
talents and: rey hag Macready, and 
the services sage oo ness to the Shak- 
sperian drama ected in esenting 
those plays in a pure and i form. 





Tue Anniv 


her Majesty’s annual donation of fifty 
guineas is appropriated, the patron’s medal 
was awarded to Dr. E. Robinson, of New 
York, for his valuable work on Palestine, 
&c.; and the founder’s medal :té Captain 
Jones Ross, R.N,, for his researches in the 
Antarétic! regions, in whieh’ he had ‘ap- 
proached the South Pole to within twélve 
degrees. The accessions to. the library 
sincé the last year were 360 volumes, and 
54% inaps anc charts, of which latter there 
were 392 sheets of the fice survey. of 
Bares, presented by the King of Bavaria 

he total receipts of the past. year, ,in- 
cluding the sale of stock to meet the extra- 


ordinary demands, were 2590/. 7s. 11d., and 
there was a balance in hand of 24}1 7s. 5d. 


* It was our intention to have furnished our 
readers with an engraving of the above, but when 
permission was asked to take a drawing of it, the 
request was refused. 





Lear ; the meet- ~ 


Meeting of the Royal . 
Geographical Society was held on the 23rd. 
of May. Of the two gold medals: to which - 


© Sumsipealized by the Sale of Sir Horace 
Walpole’s Strawberry Hill Effects.— The 
sale of the Strawberry Hill effects pro- 
duced, as nearly as we are enabled to draw 
up from, rough results ofeach, day’s reali- 
zation, the subjoinéd ‘amounts, which pro- 
bably, on a more accurate calculation, will 
be found to have drawn a much larger 
sum of money : 
May 4 and 5, The Walpole Cabinet 

of coins. and medals, was, sold ., 

on these two days, and brought 

in, together, the sum of . . . £1004 
May 6. Enamels, miniatures, 

vres china, and plate, about 1080 


various orders ..... . 700 
May 9. Miniatures, gems, snuff- 
box, relics, & 






cs, &. .. . w «1800 
May 10. Portraits of distinguished 
persons. . \.°. « «. . 900 
May 11. Antigtities of the Mid- 
eton Collection, consisting of 
ems, migsals, “and Benvenuto 
; Cellini’s # 7 8 eta. 2160 
“May 12.. This day’s sale comprised 
5 ‘he Abarhiss farpiture,. with 
the raré’old Hap faénza 
ware, and other gue, | (1167 
May 13.. Chiefly intents of 
loset, th room, 
¢c e ro g-room, 
ady Diana closet ; 
bronzes, and furnigte.<of, the 
_ library; also .of ‘the. Holbein 


ehambe , Star-Cham ber, waiting- 
room, - staircase, and: entrance- 
Wa) seni ee spree serceiries «i. 1182 
May 14. This day’s sale consisted 
bce — the china-roam, 
with the pietures;drawinge, and 
“models of the greencloset—there 
Were few articles ofmote.. . . = 85 
‘May 16. The valuables in the 
- © pound tow®y, the refectory, the 
entrance, and the armory. . . 1272 
May 17. The Portraits of tfie li- 
brary, the Holbein chamber, and 
the great-north bedchamber. . 2452 
May 18. Sale of Paintings conti- 
May 19. Sale of Paintings conti- 
te Rei on 
May 20. The antique furniture 
. Of Horace Walpole’s .dressing-,....; 
reom,, circular, drawing-room, 4. 
the long gallery, &e) 65 55.45.2980 
May, 21.. Saturday, last.day’s sale: 850 
 Botal £22,688 
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